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EDITORIAL BuzziNes. 


‘To Kiss her cheek ! as honey fine 
The bee from rose or eglantine 
Doth sip, so I from dimple cute 
Would taste of Jove’s delicious wine ! 
What could a knight (or bee) compute 
Dearer than such delight divine ? 














Pare ammonia is a good remedy for 
bee-stings. 





We Regret to learn that Mr. John G. 
Smith, Secretary of the Central Illinois 
Bee-Keepers’ Society, met with‘an accident 
on his way home from the Clayton Conven- 
tion. While on the train between Bluff 
City and Barry, a cinder lodged in his eye, 
which caused him severe pain for several 
days. Since then he has been indisposed 
from the results of a severe cold in the head. 
His many friends will be sorry to learn 
these particulars of his illness, and with us 
will no doubt offerszhim their sympathy. 





A Correspondent in central New 
York writes us concerning the complaint 
against Mr. McCaul, published on page 750, 
and states that he is still doing business at 
122 Water Street, New York. We have 
written to him, at that address, calling for 
a settlement for the Florida honey, and 
await a reply. Our correspondent adds: 
‘““Mr. McCaul has sold hundreds of dollars 
worth of honey for me, and always rendered 
an accurate account, at good prices.” If he 
will do the same for the Florida honey, and 
satisfactorily explain the cause of the delay 
in remitting for it, after having sold it for 
cash long ago, Alderman’& Roberts will no 
doubt be very glad to state the fact as pub- 





Why was Mr. Doolittle Not 
There ?—That question is often asked 
about bee-conventions, but it has never 
been publicly answered. We have known 
the reason for some years, and when Mr. 
Doolittie’s name was mentioned for Presi- 
dent of the International at Columbus, we 
suggested that Mr. Doolittle was not a mem- 
ber, and was therefore not eligible. We 
did this to have his name dropped, and still 
not give the real reason. Then one enthu- 
siastic member paid the dues for his friend 
Mr. Doolittle, so as to make him eligible to 
the office. This made it necessary to take 
another tack, for we had never feit author- 
ized to state the true reason. The result 
was that Dr. Mason was re-elected. 

Then our friend Doolittle wrote to us 
asking why his name appeared among the 
members, when he had not paid any dues. 
We replied with the above facts, and this 
is his reply: 

Frrenp NEWMAN :—Your letter regard- 
ing to how I came to be a member of the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 
isathand. Thanksto that friend whoso 
kindly paid my membership fee, but I am 
.Sincerely glad that 1 was not made Presi- 
dent. If anything of the kind ever again 
comes up where you are, please say for me 
that [cannot accept the office on any ac- 
count. I havea heart trouble that excite- 
ment makes much worse, and being away 
from home at conventions, etc., puts me in 
such a condition that | am wholly unfitted 
to assume any office, or take any comfort in 
the proceedings of a convention. For this 
reason I have staid at home, of late. 

G. M. DooLirr_Le. 

As the above question is so often asked, 
we take the liberty of publishing friend 
Doolittle’s letter, without his knowledge or 
consent, just to reply to the many similar 
inquiries to the one at the head of this 
article, which are so frequently propound- 
ed. Weknow of no one more worthy of 
the honor of being President of the “ Inter- 
national,” and so stated at the convention, 
but his wishes should be consulted. In the 
higher sense we know his “ heart is right,” 
éven if physically he has a “ heart trouble” 
—which has not been generally known till 
this announcement. 





Gone to California.—Our friend A. 
I. Root has taken his departure for Califor- 
nia, going by way of New Orleans, for a six 
weeks’ sojourn. Gleanings for Nov. 15, 
says that he left on the 12th inst., and then 
it adds: 


He has worked long and hard at his post ; 


work a little harder, perhaps, in his absence, 
it isa pleasure to us to think that he has 
now arrived at that point in life when he 
ean take this change and rest, which he so 
richly deserves. He will furnish notes of 
travel by the way, besides telling of that 
great bee-country—California — a country 
whose resources seem boundiess, and about 
which we bee-keepers of the East know 
comparatively little. 





The Appeal in the lawsuit against Z. 
A. Clark, of Arkadelphia, Ark., was to be 
called for Monday, the 26th inst. In our 
next issue we hope to be able to record 





licly as they made the complaint. 


some good news concerning it. 


and while some of us at home will have to| K 
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Governmental Statistics.—At the 
late meeting of the National Board of 
Trade, a resolution was presented recom- 
mending the “discontinuance of monthly 
crop bulletins by the department of agricul- 
ture, as their only effect had been to disturb 
the world’s markets without giving any re- 
liable information.” One of the members 
remarked as follows: 


The statistician of the department has 
been continually representing the annual 
produce of grain in this country as enor- 
mously in excess of whatit was. The re- 

rtof last year was so ambiguous in its 
anguage that nobody could understand it, 
particularly that part concerning the wheat 
crop. The Secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade endeavored to ascertain what this 
meant, and had made frequent interroga- 
tions. The statistician, for instance, repre- 
sented in his returns that the —s wheat 
crop last June was 13 bushels to the acre. 


Now, the average produce per acre was 12 
bushels. The fact was that the spring wheat 
crop was more than a month late last year, 
and was far behind the average. A farmer 
in Indiana reads the reports of the statis- 
tician, and makes up his mind that there is 
a big crop in the country, and that he will 
sell all he has got. He finds out, when it is 
too late, that the crop is meager, and that 
he has Jost heavily. The returns of last 
year, prepared in the month of December, 
showed a produce of 11,000,000 bushels in 
excess of the later and perfected returns 
prepared three months afterward. The re- 
sult of the whole i» encouragement 
for the operations of English bears, and in- 
jurious to American agriculture. 


After some discussion a substitute resolu- 
tion was adopted, which provides for the 
establishment of reporting agencies 
throughout the country, which will collect 
and furnish to the bureau all the necessary 
information regarding the crops of the 
country, and provides several other im- 
provements in the machinery of the depart- 
ment. 

This is similar to the work undertaken by 
apiarists, after waiting some time for the 
governmental reports through the statis- 
tician, on bee and honey statistics. 





ax The National Bee-Keepers’ 
Union fiscal year has heretofore ended on 
June 30. Sometime since it was proposed 
to have it end with the calendar year. It 
was submitted to vote, and every vote so 
far received is of the same tenor as the fol- 
lowing from Mr. H. K. Staley, Pleasant 
Ridge, Ohio: 


At the request of the Manager of the Bee- 
eepers’ Union, for the members to vote 
on the proposed change for the paying of 
the annual dues from June to January, I 
vote in the positive, or in other words, I 
favor the change. 


If any one wants to vote in the negative, 
please let it come at once; if none are re- 
ceived by Dec. 10, the motion will be de- 


clared to be carried, and the change made 
accordingly, by consent. 

This change will make the time for pay- 
ing dues and voting for officers come on 
Jan. 1, and blanks will be sent out on Dec. 
15, for that object—unless somebody votes 





against the change. 
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GLEAMS OF NEWS. 





Preparing Bees tor Winter.— 
Mrs. L. Harrison describes some of her ex- 
periences while preparing her bees for win- 
ter, in the Prairie Farmer. She says that 
she found the bees in fine condition, the 
colonies being very populous, with a suffi- 
ciency of sealed honey for winter stores. 
She then adds : 


Although the weather is fine and warm 
for working out-of-doors, it would have been 
better to have fixed them up earlier, for as 
long as they can gather honey they are 
easily handled; but when there is none to 
gather, they are on the war-path with the 
least provocation. Bees act very differently 
on acold day than on a warm one, when 
smoke is blown upon them. On a warm 
day, when smoke is blown upon them, they 
rush down among the combs and fill their 
sacs with honey, when they are as good- 
natured as a fat alderman after dinner ; but 
when it is cold, they rush into the smoke 
and right into the fire, if they can gain ac- 
cess to it, and perish. 

This is one reason why bees are so cross 
when there is no honey in the fields. Leta 
hive be opened on these mild, warm days, 
when bees are on the wing, and robbers 
willsoon appear. Their clarion note soon 
arouses the colony, which will be on the 
defensive, and stinging everything within 
reach. The dog will be off with a roll and 
a howl, biting and scratching ; the cat will 
dart up atree with her tail as large as a 
rolling-pin, while the chickens scratch their 
combs with their feet,and seek shelter under 
weeds and bushes. To avoid this 1 open 
and fix up colonies in the early morning, 
before there are any bees flying, and if 1 am 
very careful not to jar or knock the hive, 1 
ean get through with quite a number with- 
out the use of smoke, or robbing induced. 

There has been but a small amount of 
surplus honey secured this year, but what 
has been secured is in good condition. Some 
years there is a little honey scattered 
through many sections—little patches of 
sealed honey not larger than a dollar in the 
center of some—but, this year, whatever 
they undertook, they finished up in good 
shape. Those sections last year that had 
little patches of honey in them, were un- 
eapped, extracted, and stored away for use 
this year. Now we find that they have been 
put to good use. 





The Same Old Queen, more than 
40 years old! This is what the old Califor- 
nian, Wall, tells about the age of a queen- 
bee. The Napa Register gives this laugh- 
able account of the old ‘‘ Forty-niner :” 


Many are familiar with Mr. Wall’s ex- 
traordinary feat, in 1849, of driving (accord- 
ing to his statement) aswarm of bees across 
the plains. A day or two since, as one of 
our business men was coming down town, 
he happened to discover a huge bee quietly 
resting on Wall’s shoulder, as preparations 
were being made to sprinkle the Court 
House lawn. ‘*Say,Wall,what are you going 
to do with that bee on your shoulder ?” 

Wall was startled fora moment, but, re- 
covering his usual composure, spoke with 
gravity, carrying convictions of untarnish- 
ble truth, “lll tell you. That bee is the 
queen of the swarm that I drove across the 
plains. She has been hunting me for years, 
and knew me the moment I call her name. 
You see, she is getting a little gray, but I 
know her on sight. She piloted the swarm, 
and I used to feed her from my own molas- 
sescan. That bee is the last of her race, 
and I shall take care of her in her oid age. 





reminiscences of that memorable trip. 
Several times that swarm stood by me in an 
hour of peril. They could scent an Indian 
several miles away, and they got to really 
enjoy an Indian attack. The fact is, they 
understood tactics as well as the best 
trained soldiers. When the queen sounded 
an alarm, every bee was under arms, ready 
for fight. First a skirmish line was thrown 
out, and you could see more or less uneasi- 
ness among the redskins as one and another 
would claw about his ears, eyes, or nose, 
but when the order t6 ‘charge’ was sound- 
ed, and the bee-battalions began to move in 
* double-quick,’ a rout and ~~ always 
followed. Itisa fact, Jobn. hose bees 
fought all of my battles across the plains, 
and this is my ‘ old queen’ sure enough.” 





Do Not Sell all the honey you have. 
Keep what is necessary for use in the 
family. Mr. C. H. Dibbern tells some of 
his experience in this connection in the 
Western Plowman in these words : 


I have no patience with that class of bee- 
keepers who think they cannot afford to eat 
honey and supply it on their tables. 1 well 
remember when I was a boy, working out 
during vacation, how carefully I attended a 
few colonies of bees in the old way; how 1 
hived them, and put on the boxes, for the 
owner, who was afraid of them ; how anx- 
iously I watched the white combs through 
the little piece of glass as they neared com- 
pletion; how finally the eventful time 
came, and one evening [ removed the boxes 
(we knew nothing about sections then) 
from the hives. I left the boxes near the 
hives over night, so that the bees could run 
back during the night, which was the com- 
mon practice then. As there were still 
some bees in them next morning, they were 
removed to the cellar, leaving the door 
slightly open, so that the bees could find 
their way out. 

Like a boy, 1 had been anticipating the 
“good time coming” when we would be 
feasting on honey. I waited patiently for 
some days after this, for the appearance on 
the table of the beautiful comb honey, but 
none came. Finally I ventured to ask what 
had become of the honey, when 1 was in- 
formed that it had all been taken to town 
and sold ; that they could not afford to eat 
honey when. they could get 15 cents per 
pound for it. 1 said nothing, but thought a 
great deal for along time ; in fact, 1 have not 
got over it yet, although I have produced 
carloads of honey since. 


DARK OR FALL HoNneEy.—Late honey, 
which is usually dark, or in some loealities 
of a golden color, should be sold, whether 
extracted or in the comb, for just what it is. 
If -you have apy “‘honey-dew” or poor 
trash, do not try and work it off by hiding 
itin the middle of the cases, and exposing 
only nice white combs. Such practice may 
be sharp, but it is dishonest, nevertheless, 
and it will be sure to re-act on the guilty 
bee-keeper. Such usually find their home 
market ‘ played out,’ and have to resort to 
shipping. 

PARTLY-FILLED SECTIONS.—Partly-filled 
sections should be extracted before it gets 
very cold, as the honey soon gets too thick 
to run freely. I used to consider these 
empty combs of great value for use the next 
season, but nice comb foundation has 
changed all this. [now cut out all combs 
that have been extraeted, and melt them up 
by placing them in a large dish-pan overa 

t of boiling water. Whenall is melted, 

et it cool, and you will have a nice cake of 
wax, and some very nice honey. 

UsE No SoILeD SEcTIONS.—Burn up all 
sections that are not nice and clean. Itis 
poor economy to have nice white honey 
stored in old dirty boxes. If we wish to 
hold our customers for our honey, we must 
always have it in the best possible condition. 





I tell you, John, that bee brings up many 








Colorsand Bees.—In Vick's Maga- 
zine for October we find the following on 
flower colors and their visitors, the bees : 








All through creation appears a consid- 
erateness, a taking thought for the pleas- 
ures of slight beings, very moving and com- 
forting to see. ot a wood-tick or red 
spider, or hard working bee but is meant to 
be happy as well as useful, and while we 
take the world with a sublime conceit of its 
being all for us, we find that certain pleas- 
ures were designed peculiarly for insignifi- 
cant beings on whom we do not waste a 
thought. 

If the flowers are dyed in every warm, en- 
ticing hue, itis not for us alone, but to draw 
the honey-seeking insects which have a fine 
eye for color. 

To test this power in bees, Sir John Lub- 
bock tried a pretty experiment, placing 
some cone onaslip of glass laid on blue 
paper outside his study window, and when 
a bee had made several a er and be- 
come used to the color, laying an orange 
slip with honey in its place, and the blue 
further away. The bee came back, finding 
the honey in the same spot, but it preferred 
the blue color, and pausing a moment 
darted for the blue paper. 


—$—> 


The Cause ot Failure of the honey 
crop for 1888 is thus stated in the Michigan 
Farmer for last week : 


The Central Michigan Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation ascribed the cause of the failure 
in the honey crop to the following reasons : 
The bees have been remarkably free from 
all disorders. The trouble lay in the fail- 
ure of nature to propesiy perform her duty. 
The chalices of flowers, from which the 
bees collect the sweet semi-fluid substance 
contained but little nectar. A close ob- 
server states that the absence of this sub- 
stance was due to the atmosphere and. the 
direction of the winds. North, northeast, 
and east winds are very destructive to the 
honey-flow, and during the past season 
almost continued winds from these direc- 
tions prevailed, together with a dry, harsh 
atmosphere. The best flow of honey is 
secured by a southwest wind, and a west 
wind is the next most favorable. A damp, 
warm, balmy atmosphere is essential to suc- 
cessful bee-culture. 








A Living Mouse smothered in honey 
is a great delicacy in China, as appears 
from the following item in an exchange: 


If you were a Chinese girl, remarked a 
Celestial nobleman belonging to the Chi- 
nese mission, and wanted to give some one 
a great delicacy, you would get two young 
baby mice, blind and unable to crawl, and 
place them before your guest alive on a 
plate. He would dip each living morsel in 
a dish of honey and envelop itin a sugary 
shroud before popping it into his mouth. 
The dying squeak of the poor little atom is 
Ft sauce piquante of this favorite dish in 

nina. 





Magnificent Increase.—Mr. John 
Kentch, Tioga, Pa., writes to Gleanings 
that he has obtained 278 bushels of Japanese 
buckwheat seed from 2 pounds of seed in 
two seasons. He says: 


One year mo last spring I bought 2 pounds 
of Japanese buckwheat, which I sowed on 
July 5, 1887, from which | harvested 8 
bushels and one peck of good buckwheat. 
Op July 3 of this year, I sowed 4 bushels of 
it on 644 acres of ground. It promised to 
be a big yield, but the frost of Sept. 6 and 7 
cut it short. I cut it right away after the 
frost. and set it up. I threshed it Oct. 11, and 
got 278 bushels of good, clean buckwheat. 
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** Moisture and its relation to winter- 
ing bees,” is the special subject matter of 
the last issue of the Bee-Keepers’ Review. 
The editor sums it up thus : 


The burden of the testimony is that mois- 
ture plays but an unimportaut part in the 
wintering of bees, except as it relates to 
temperature. But little moisture is required 
to saturatecold air; that is, it will absorb 
but little moisture, the point when it will 
receive no more being soon reached. As 
the temperature rises, the absorbing capac- 
J of the air increases. When air of a 
high temperature, at that of our bodies, or 
nearly that, is saturated, or nearly so, with 
moisture, the exhalations from the lungs 
and skin are taken up but slowly; we are 
oppressed,and say the weather is “‘ muggy.” 

his explains why we feel better on bright, 
clear days. Heating air increases its power 
of absorption, hence we enjoy a fire upon a 
damp day. Ifthe air of a cellar is dry, it 
will be readily seen that the temperature 
may be allowed to go much lower. In 
other words, a cold, dry atmosphere, or a 
warm, damp one, may be about equal, so 
far as effects are concerned. Wzé« fear this 

int has not been sufficiently considered. 

e have had many reports of the success- 
ful wintering of bees at such and such a 
degree of temperature, but nothing is said 
as to the degree of saturation. 


We wish bee-keepers would use a wet- 
bulb thermometer in their cellars ; it would 
not be the work of half an hour to arrange 
one; then lef the degree of saturation be 
given with thatof the temperature, and we 
will have something approaching accuftacy. 
We say “approaching accuracy,” because 
the strength of the colonies and the manner 
in which they are protected, have a bearing. 

populous, well-protected colony can 
warm up the inside of the hive, expelling 
the moisture and increasing the absorbing 
capacity of the enclosed air. Building a 
fire in aroom on adamp day is the same in 
principle. 

While it is trae that moisture may be 
brought into the cellar with air from the 
outside, we do not think this is the case in 
the freezing cold of winter. Frozen air, if 
the expression is allowable, has a very low 
— of saturation. That is, it will hold 

ut very little moisture ; and when it is 
brought into the higher temperature of the 
cvllar its capacity for absorption is greatly 
increased—it is ready to receive water in- 
stead of giving it out. When the outside air 
comes intoa cellar and deposits moisture 
upon the objects therein, it is evident that 
the incoming air is warm and moisture 
laden—warwer than the cellar and its con- 
tents. Mold in bee-repositories is usually 
looked upon as something undesirable, and 
we will admit that its appearance is far 
from pleasant, but we must not forget that, 
in a certain sense, it is a plant—the child of 
warmth and moisture—and that the condi- 
tions necessary for itsdevelopment may not 
be — rg to the bees—may be more 
beneficial than a condition under which 
— does not develop, one of moisture and 
co 

A very damp cellar ought to be warm 
enough for the development of mold. But 
the cellar need not be damp. It can be 
made both warm and dry. These matters 
of temperature and moisture are under our 
control. Either by fires, or by going into 
the earth, preferably the latter, we can 
secure the proper temperature ; and by the 
use of lime to absorbethe moisture, a dry 
atmosphere can be secured. Certainly, it is 
not much trouble to keep unslacked lime in 
thecellar. While it is evident that mois- 
ture in ordinary cellars is not injurious, pro- 
vided the temperature is high enough, it is 
a great comfort to know that there is noth- 
ing to fear from a dry atmosphere ; that we 


‘can indulge our fancy, if you choose to call 


it that, for dry, sweet-smelling, moldless 
cellars, and know that the results will at 
least be harmless. 





First Premium.—In the report of 
premiums awarded at the Centennial Ex- 
position at Columbus, O., a typographical 
error o¢curred, concerning which Dr.Mason 
writes as follows : 


On page 759 is a big blunder, either of 
mine or the printer, and we are always 
ready to blame the printer. If it had been 
in regard to myself, I should have said noth- 
ing, but when an old man, that every one 
who knows him regards with esteem, and 
took so much pains to help make our State 
Centennial honey exhibit such a success, is 
the sufferer, then I want to doall I can to 
correct the mistake. 

In the sixth paragraph, in mentioning the 
premiums awarded Mr. Aaron Goodrich, it 
says he “ was awarded third premium ona 
display of comb honey and a display of bees- 
wax.” It should read first premium 
on both. He had a fine display of comb 
honey, and I never sawa nicer display of 
beeswax at a fair or exposition. 


It was an oversight of the printer, and we 
gladly make the correction to do justice to 
our aged friend Goodrich, for it was a mag- 
nificent display, indeed. 


A Portrait of Mr. George E. Hilton 
will look down over the Paris Exposition 
next year. ‘The Fremont, Mich., Indicator 
for Noy. 15, 1888, contains the following 
item about it : 


Among the many attractions at the Paris 
Exposition of 1889, will be an enlarged 

ictureof Geo. E. Hilton’s Red, White and 

lue Apiary. The work is done by a new 
process, in the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington, and at Government expense. 
Also a crate of honey gathered from the 
famous willow herb (Ephilobium ar - 
tifolum). The picture will be exquisitel 
tramed, and the honey exhibited in a blac 
walnut case, after the pattern of George’s 
shipping cases, and made by himself. At 
the close of the Exposition they will be 
pluced in the Museum at Washington. 


Mr. Hilton spent some money for engrav- 
ing, but it has paid him well. His portrait, 
and his apiary, too, have been published in 
nearly all the bee-periodicals of the world. 
He is well advertised. 











A Correspondent from British Co- 
lumbia makes the following inquires about 
sweet clover: 

1. Will sweet clover blossom when it is 
grazed with stock the same as white? 2. 
What quantity of seed is required per acre? 
3. When is the best time to sow it ? 

We reply as follows: 1. As it does not 
bloom until the second season, it will do no 
harm if it is grazed by cattle during the 
first season. 

2. Six pounds to theacre is about the right 
quantity to sow. 

8. It can be sown at any time, even on the 
snow in winter. It is excellent for waste 
places, commons, etc. 


EE 


At Rest.—Dr. C. C. Miller’s mother died 
at his residence a few days ago, after an 
illness of nine months. It is a relief to 
know that her long illness is now over, and 
that she is released from her sufferings,even 
though it does sever the dearest of human 
ties—the most sacred of all earthly affec- 
tions. Peace to her dust. 








It is Retreshing to get a report stat- 
ing that the past season was the best in 
twelve years. That is the interesting news 
given in the following from Mr. H. A. 
Schultz, of Clontarf, Ont. He says: 


This has been a very good season for 
honey with me, in fact the best in my 12 
years of bee-keeping. Iam greatly pleased 
with my crop this year. A few more good 
seasons like the past one, and I think that I 
shall be able to say that my bees have paid 
me back the money I have expended for 
them, and on theiraccount. To-day we are 
having a fall of snow, and I am moving my 
45 colonies into the bee-house. The past 
three days were nice and warm, and the 
bees had a grand final flight before bein 

ut into winter quarters. This is the fir 
ime that I can put my bees away on full 
natural stores ; in previous yearsI had to 
feed considerable sugar syrup. 








A Key to the Families of Insects, by 
Noble M. Eberhart, B.S., Ph.D. This is the 
name of an 8-page pamphlet issued by the 
Popular Publishing Co., at Chicago Lawn, 
Ills. This Key is the only one of the kind 
published, and consequently of more value 
to entomologists than if it was only one of 
several. Although the matter does not 
occupy much space, from its nature it is 
readily seen that years have been spent in 
its preparation. 





Please to get your Neighbor, 
who keeps bees, to also take the AMERICAN 
Bee JouRNAL. Itis now so CHEAP that 
no one can afford to do without it. 





t#” The 23rd annual meeting of the Michigan 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in the 
Council! Room at Jackson, Mich., on Dec, 12 and 13, 
1888. Greatly reduced rates have been secured at 
the Hurd House, aiso at the (ommercial House 
(near the Michigan Central depot) at $1.50 and $1.00 
erday. A programme is being prepared and excel- 
ent essays are eee. oy tay ed 
having anything new and useful, and finding it im- 
ossible to be present, can send it by Express to 
Sackson. in care of the Secretary, who will place it 
on exhibition and return it as = orders. Please to 
come and bring your bee-keeping friends with you. 
H. D. CUTTING, Sec 





CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. ‘The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


The American Bee Journal ....... 


and Gleanings in Bee-Culture..... 200....1 
Bee-Keepers’Magazine........ Se 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide......... .150.... 1 
Bee-Keepers’ Review......... ) 
The Apiculturist .............. A ese a 
Canadian Bee Journal......... 200....1 
Canadian Honey Producer...140.... 1 

The 8 above-named papers... .... 5 65.... 5 

and Cook’s Manual................. 325.... 


Bees and Honey (Newman)...2 00.... 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal..1 60.... 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). . .< 
Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture. . 
Farmer’s Account Book...... 
Western World Guide ........ 
Heddon’s book, “Success, ”’.. 
A Year Among the Bees..... 
Convention Hand-Book....... 
Weekly Inter-Ocean........... 
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How to Propagate Fruit...... 
History of National Society.. 
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QueRIES © REPLIES. 


SFIS SSF EASA ANF ISON FPN FSF eS FERS ET SEF INAS: 


Spacing Frames in the Brood. 
Nest. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 592.—1. What is the proper or best 
distance apart to space frames in the hive? 
I use the Van Deusen metal corners, and my 
hives take 8 frames spaced % an inch apart. 
2. Would not 9 frames in the same space be 
better? 3. If so, why? If not, why not? 
The queen will only deposit cage in cells 7-16 
deep. Ithink that the Van Deusen corners 
are a little too wide, as the bees are apt to 
build the cells too deep for eggs, and fill them 
with honey, thus preventing the queen from 
depositing eggs in them.—S. 

Seven-eighths inch top-bars are the 
usual width. I prefer to space brood- 
frames 1j inches apart from center to 
center.—JAMES HEDDON. 

1. Iuse 14 inches from center to 
center of the frames. 2. I have no 
experience with the Van Deusen hive. 
—G. M. Doo.irtLe. 


I have usually used frames 1} inches 
from center to center. That satisfies 
me. I think that a slight variation 
does no harm.—A. J. Cook. 

The distance from the center of one 
top-bar to the centre of the other 
should be nearly 1 7-16 inches.—J. P. 
H. Brown. 

Space your frames just 1 7-16 inches 
from center to center, and you will be 
about right for all practical purposes. 
—H. D. Cutrine. 


From center to center brood-frames 
should be about 1$ inches apart. I 
have usually spaced them 1}, but that 
is wider than necessary.—M. Manin. 

1. I space 1} inches from center to 
center. [am not authority on ques- 
tions 2 and 3.—J. M. HaMBAUGH. 


1. Eight frames to the foot are what 
I generally use, but I have used nine. 
I prefer eight, as it gives more room 
for the bees, and they are more con- 
venient to handle.—A. B. Mason. 


1. One and three-eighths inches or 
a little less, from center to center. 2. 
That depends upon the size of your 
hive. Give each frame from 1} to 13 
inches from center to center.—R. L. 
TAYLOR. 


AsIdo not use the metal corners 
spoken of, and therefore cannot appre- 
ciate your difficulty, and as you seem 
to have reasoned out the matter pretty 
well, I will not advise.—EUGENE 
SECOR. 

In questions of this kind you should 
give dimensions of the hive, ete., as 
many do not know anything about the 
Van Deusen corners. Frames should 
be a little less than 1} inches from cen- 
ter to center; ten frames in a space of 
14} inches is about right.—P. L. Vra1- 
LON. 





1. One and a half inches from cen- 
ter to center. 2. I think not. 3. The 
queen always has the comb well 
stocked with eggs and brood ‘before 
the honey-flow causes the bees to en- 
large the combs.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


I use 13 inches from center to cen- 
ter space of brood-combs. As you do 
not give the size of your hives, I am 
unable to answer your other questions. 
—C. H. DIBBeErn. - 


1. I prefer 1§ inches for my brood- 
combs. 2. I would think so. 3. Be- 
cause the combs are kept straight by 
reason of there being no surplus room 
to bulge them out of shape. After 
looking more carefully at your ques- 
tions, you leave me in the dark when 
you say that your frames are} inch 
apart. The proper way is to measure 
from center to center of the frames.— 
G. W. DEMAREE. 


1. I am not sure. Perhaps 1{ inches 
from center to center. 2. I am in- 
clined to think it would. 3. Because 
with only 8 frames the space is 1} 
inches, which, I think, is too much. I 
take it that your top-bars are one inch 
wide. If not, that changes the whole 
affair.—C. C. MILLER. 


1. Usually 1} inches from center to 
center. 2.1 think nearer spacing 
would be better. 3. The reasons, 
therefor, would require more _ space 
than can be given here—in fact they 
would form the text or basis of a long 
article.—J. E. Ponp. 


1. Three-eights of an inch ; in other 
words, just the width of your fore- 
finger. 2. Yes. 3. Because the } inch 
is too wide, and the additional frame 
would decrease the distance. Bees are 
quite to liable to build comb in spaces 
any larger than § of an inch.—WILL 
M. BARNUM. 

1. One and a half inches from cen- 
ter to center. 2. No. 3. Because your 
combs would be too crowded, and 
would be gnawed down by the bees 
wherever there would be too little 
room. Also, because less bees can 
cluster between the combs, and they 
do not keep up the heat so well, ete.— 
DADANT & SON. 


Eight frames to the foot for winter, 
and nine frames to the foot for sum- 
mer. Frames closely spaced are more 
suitable for brood, and less suitable 
for storage, because of the thinness of 
the combs; and there is less spare 
room also when closely spaced than in 
the old way. This close spacing, as a 
principle, is known as ‘the J. E. Pond 
method,” and is quite valuable—J. M. 
SHUCK. 

1. About 13 inches from center to 
centre is the best distance to space 
brood-frames, but some use them 
wider apart, and otherseven narrower, 





varying all the way from 1} to 1} 
inches. Those who use ** Van Deusen 
metal corners” for frames are best 
qualified to criticise them. Perhaps 
you are right in your deductions.— 
THE EpITor. 


—— >< 


Planting Trees for Honey and 
as Wind-.Breaks. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 593.—I have 4 or 5 acres that I 
wish to plant to forest trees. 1. What variety 
(or varieties) would be the most valuable and 
hardy? 2. Will the basswood (or linden) grow 
from cuttings ? or what time should the seed 
be planted, or will they grow from the seed ? 
I want to plant most of the trees next spring, 
and would like to plant trees that would pro- 
duce honey as well as make a wind-break and 
shade.—Iowa. 

1. Basswood. Plant small trees.— 


JAMES HEDDON. 


I would recommend basswood. It 
is best to propagate it from the seed. — 
J. P. H. Brown. 


I know nothing at all, practically, - 
of the matter.—J. E. Ponp. 

I have had no experience in this 
lines—H. D. Cutting. 


This can be better answered by 
some one in your State. —P.L. VIALLon. 


Black locust and. honey locust, or 
linden and _ box-elder.—Mrs. L. Har- 
RISON. 


I should prefer basswood, and would 
get the young trees at some nursery. 
I think that cuttings of basswood 
would grow.—G. M. DOooLiTrTLe. 


Linden, and tulip if they do well, 
from’ seeds. Plant in the fall or 
spring. The trees grow rapidly, and 
are -beautiful.—A. J. CooK. 

1. Linden, if you want honey. 2. 
We need light upon raising linden 
from seed. : You would probably bet- 
ter buy young trees. I do not believe 
that they will grow from cuttings in 
open ground.—C. C. MILLER. 


I would plant the linden, and a few 
soft maples. I am not authority on 
how to get the plants started.—J. M. 
HAMBAUGH. 

1. I would plant black walnut. 2. 
I do not know, never having tried it. 
Plant the seed in the fall. For a shade 
and honey-tree plant basswood (or 
linden).—A. B. Mason. 


If I were to plant for the value of 
the timber, I should plant black wal- 
nut ; for honey, basswood is the best 
for your State. Ido not know whether 
they will grow from cuttings, but they 
will grow from seed. Ido not know 
the best time or manner of planting.— 
C. H. DipBERN. 

1. Where fence-posts are used, black 
locust is very valuable. It grows very 
rapidly, and lasts equal to red cedar. 
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2. Basswood ee will grow. Plant as 
soon as gathered, and keep the ground 
moist with a light covering of leaves. 
Plant seeds in nursery rews, and trans- 
plant when large enough. Locust, 
basswood and soft maple would an- 
swer your purpose.—R. L. Tay or. 


Honey-locust (Gleditschia triacan- 
thus) yields an abundant flow of honey, 
and can be propagated from the seed. 
Also poplar (sometimes called tulip- 
tree) is a good honey-yielder. But for 
general use, the basswood cannot be 
beat. The best way would be to get 
small trees from the woods. Cuttings 
would be far preferable to seed.— 
Wit M. Barnum. 


1. Basswood, locust, soft maple, and 
perhaps tulip trees. 2. No! Take 
roots from places where the trees have 
been grubbed out and have sprouted 
up again. So far as our experience 
goes not one seed of basswood in 
twenty will grow. For wind-breaks, 
etc., all things considered, we would 
use first, maple ; second, locust; and 
third, basswood,—DADANT & Son. 


1. For your purpose I would recom- 
mend basswood, and next to that, 
the Linodendron tulipifera, commonly 
called in this country “poplar.” 2. 
Basswood can be grown from cuttings, 
but I think that success could only be 
secured on a large scale by using a 
hot-house. 3. They will grow from 
the seed, and the seed should be 
planted in the late summer or early 
fall.—M. Maun. 


1. Iowa is a large State—200 miles 
across north and south. What would 
do well in the southern part might not 
in the northern—instance catalpa. For 
an ornamental tree few excel linden, 
but in planting, I would not confine 
myself to one variety. While you like 
honey, your posterity may like walnuts 
and butternuts. The lumber from the 
latter will be four times as valuable. 
Linden is best raised from the seed 
gathered in fall. They can be bought 
cheaply from some nurseries. This 
question needs more space.—EUGENE 
SECOR. 


Plant the beautiful American linden. 
I would not bother with seeds or cut- 
tings, but go to the forest and get the 
young trees. They transplant readily, 
but the young trees must be protected 
from stock. Nearly all four-footed 
animals like to browse on the mucil- 
aginous twigs and bark, and I have 
even seen bipeds of the genus homo 
doing the same.—J. M. Suuck. 


Your locality must be taken into 
consideration when deciding your 
questions. In my locality I would 
plant the black locust, as it is an extra 
honey-producer, a rapid grower, and 
is valuable for fence-posts. A five- 
acre lot worth $40 per acre here, if 


planted in black loa in my locality, 
would be worth $250 per acre in 15 
years from the time it was planted. 
Perhaps the linden would prosper best 


in your locality. It will not pay to 
raise forest trees from cuttings.—G. 
W. DEMAREE. 


If you want honey, transplant young 
linden trees (basswood) in the spring, 
from the woods. They grow readily 
if sufficient moisture is provided. To 
grow from the seed is less satisfactory. 
The poplar (or tulip), black and honey 
locusts, soft maples, ete., are hardy, 
easily grown, and are very desirable 
for shade, wind-breaks, and the honey 
they produce.—TueE Eprror. 
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THANKSGIVING. 





Written for St. Nicholas Magazine 
BY GRACE WINTHROP. 





The sunflowers in the garden 
Are bending limp and low. 

Two cornstalks, brown and withered, 
Stand rustling in a row. 

** We were so fine,” they murmured, 
* A little while ago !” 


The sky is gray and gloom 
Without the sunshine’s glow. 
There is no smiling anywhere 
Unless—Oh, gladsome show ! 
Twelve plump and golden pumpkins 
All beaming in a row ! 


They say, ‘‘ Why so despairing ? 
We're always here, you know, 

At this unpleasant season 
Expressly sent to show 

The need of glad Thanksgiving, 
In spite of frost and snow.” 








ITALIAN BEES. 


Putting on Sections—Symptoms 
of Foul Brood. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


A subscriber to the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL wishes me to give a descrip- 
tion of the Italian bee. While this 
would seem almost unnecessary at this 
late day, yet I will try to comply with 
the request in a sort of a general way. 

This bee belongs to one of the yel- 
low varieties, to which also belong the 
Cyprian and Syrian. The Italians are 
very quiet and gentle, in their purity, 
while the other two varieties named 
are very cross and vindictive. Ital- 
ians were imported to this country 





about 1860, while the other two were 
not brought to our shores until about 


1880. So far anal all aplesteti agree 
in placing the Italian bee at the head 
of all others, both as to ease of ma- 
nipulation, beauty, and honey-gather- 
ing qualities. 

As comb-builders the Italians are 
not quite as good as the black or 
German bee, neither do they use as 
much wax in capping their surplus 
honey, which causes it to have a little 
darker, or watery, appearance. They 
cling very tenaciously to their combs, 
while the black bees often fall off or 
run about in a frighteried way, making 
it a nuisance to handle them, es- 
pecially if a little too much smoke is 
used. The tenacity of the Italians 
makes the handling of the hives and 
combs very pleasant, but when we 
wish to get them off the combs for ex- 
, | acting the honey, or for any purpose, 
it is quite a job. 

However, the main point of superi- 
ority of the Italian bee is in its honey- 
gathering qualities. If there is any 
honey to be had, they are away to the 
fields after it, and will toil incessantly 
all day for a very little, while the black 
bees will not work at all unless honey 
ean be gathered quite freely. Italian 
bees will labor faithfully all day long 
for only ** pennies,” while the German 
bee must have the ‘dollars ” or it will 

not work. To illustrate : 


In the spring of 1872 the writer had 
15 colonies of black bees, and 3 Italian 
colonies. As an experiment, a 14- 
quart pail full of maple sap was placed 
in shallow dishes after adding about 2 
pounds of sugar, so as to make a very 
thin sweet. With honey, the bees were 
started to work near this sap, and as 
long as the honey lasted they came in 
about the proportion named above—15 
of the dark, and 3 of the yellow bees. 
As soon as the honey was gone, they 
took to the sap, but in a few minutes 
the black bees began to stop coming, 
so that in an hour none but Italian 
bees were carrying the thin sweet. 
These bees worked until they carried 
all the sap home, and had it evapor- 
ated down to the consistency of honey, 
while the black bees thought it not 
worthy of their notice. 


When to Put on Sections. 


From the various letters which I get, 
asking when sections should be put on 
the hives, it would seem that there was 
a lack of knowledge on the part of 
some along this line. 


In the forepart of the season a little 
care is required, for if put on too early 
they will greatly retard brood-rearing, 
owing to the cool nights which are 
liable to occur at the time, during 
which the bees are obliged to econo- 
mize heat as much as possible. At 
this season of the year it is not best to 
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with bees and brood, so that they can 
take possession of the sections at once, 
and if cold nights do come, the bees 
will crowd down into the hive below, 
so as to protect the brood. 


Again, there is no use of putting on 
sections until the bees are getting 
honey, for they not only tend to dis- 
courage brood-rearing, but the bees, 
having nothing else to do, will often 
cut down the foundation starters, and 
plaster propolis or bee-glue over them 
so as to make the labor of the apiarist 
much more than it otherwise would be. 

The proper time to put on sections 
is when the hive is filled with bees and 
brood, and the bees are getting honey 
enough so that little bits of comb are 
being built about the tops of the 
frames. At such times the cells of 
comb will be lengthened along the 
tops of the frames, which is so pleas- 
ing to the eyes of the experienced bee- 
keeper, thus showing that the bees are 
getting honey, and are ready for the 


surplus department. 
Symptoms and Cure of Foul Brood. 


Another subscriber wishes to know 
the symptoms and cure of foul brood. 
When a colony has this dreaded dis- 
ease, a few of the larvx die soon after 
the bees seal the cells containing them. 
The cappings to the cells soon have a 
sunken appearance, with a pin-hole in 
the centre of each. Upon opening the 
cells the larve is found stretched at 
full length in the cells, and have a 
brown appearance, while all healthy 
larvee or pup are white. If touched, 
this dead brood is of a salvy, ropy na- 
ture, and gives off an offensive smell. 

From the first few cells the disease 
spreads rapidly until the combs become 
a putrifying mass, generally during 
the first season, and nearly always 
during the second, which stench at 
this stage, if allowed to get so far, can 
be smelled a rod or two from the hive. 
A few of the larve mature into bees, 
the population of the hive decreases 
until it becomes an easy prey to rob- 
bers, when the honey is taken off by 
these robber bees, only to carry the 
seeds of the malady to the robbers’ 
hive, for the disease to spread through 
the honey, and all else coming in con- 
tact with it. 

The cure is to drive out all of the 
bees from the affected hive, and keep 
them shut up in an empty box until 
they are nearly starved, so that they 
will have digested all of the diseased 
honey. They should then be hived 
and fed in a new, clean hive, when 
they are clear from the disease. If in 
the honey season, a swarm issues from 
a foul-broody hive, it is not necessary 
to put them through the starving pro- 
cess; simply hive them in an entirely 
empty hive, the same as you would a 








healthy swarm, and as far as my ex- 
perience goes, they will always be 
healthy thereafter, unless they con- 
tract it again by getting diseased honey 
from some other hive. 

Great care should be taken that no 
bees get at the contents of the old hive 
before the combs are rendered into 
wax, and the honey and hive scalded. 
Other cures have been recommended, 
but most of them are ineffectual, ex- 
cept in the hands of an expert. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


rr 


ODOR OR COLOR. 


Which is it that Attracts the 
Bees to the Flower ? 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY MRS. MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 
Prof. Cook asks how 1 know that 

color isno guide to bees. I answer, I 

know it because I am a reasoning 

being. If I were an insect I should 
know it by instinct. I know that bees 

are guided by odor, and I think that I 

can prove it, even to Prof. Cook's 

scientific mind. 

Most of the nectar-bearing plants 
that Iam acquainted with are incon- 
spicuous in color, but strong in odor. 
Is there anything bright or showy in 
a field of white clower? Anybody 
with eyes in his head must answer 
**No.” Do not the bees always find 
the white clover blossoms? A _ thou- 
sand voices answer * Yes.” Well, then, 
color does not attract bees to white 
clover, but odor does. It seems to me 
that this is incontrovertible. 

The blossoms of the linden are yel- 
low, but there is a sort of white mem- 
brane near the clusters of flowers that 
makes many people think that the 
blossoms are white. A silver-leafed 
maple appears, when the wind is stir- 
ring, as much like a flowering tree as 
the linden does when full of bloom. 
Can the bees see the blossoms on the 
linden gnd pick them out from other 
forest trees? No, they cannot! They 
smell them, and go for them. Can any 
body doubt this? Can Prof. Cook 
doubt it ? 

Then there are the raspberries, the 
catnip, the sweet clover, and ground- 
ivy, all inconspicuous flowers, but 
flowers that are never neglected by the 
bees when they contain nectar. And 
is there on all the earth a more insig- 
nificant flower than the smart-weed ? 
It grows mostly in corn-fields, and 
never reaches to the tops of the stalks ; 
the flowers are a pale pink in color, 
and so small that at any considerable 
distance up in the air they must be 
practically invisible. Are the smart- 
weeds ever neglected by the bees? 
Never. Why, if it were possible to 





stretch a curtain over the entire field, 
and nail it to the fence all around, the 
bees would go in through the rails and 
gather the nectar all the same. Can 
Prof. Cook doubt this ? 


I think that I have proved my state- 
ment, but I will prove it in another 
way. When you feed bees * out-of- 
doors, put some honey in a plate of 
rye flower, for instance. Is it a yellow 
color, or any color, that attracts the 
bees to it ? The rye flower is a whitish 
gray—one of the most inconspicuous 
colors—but Prof. Cook knows that the 
bees will go to it. How can they find 
it except by the odor ? 


When old bee-hunters go out to 
‘line ” bees, what do they take to at- 
tract the bees—some bright-colored 
yellow flowers fastened in a bouquet 
on a pole ? Not at all; they take some 
foul smelling stuff in a vessel, and the 
bees come to it because they smell it. 
Can any one dispute this point? I 
think not. 

If the slops from the bed-rooms are 
emptied on the grass at certain seasons 
of the year, the bees will work on that 
spot. There are no flowers of any 
kind, only green grass and odor. Can 
this be disputed ? When bees go to 
cess-pools, do they go for bright col- 
ors? Everybody knows better—they 
go because they smell something that 
they want. There can be no question 
of color about it. 

I think that I have covered every 
point, so far. Prof. Cook says: ‘It 
is almost the universal opinion of 
scientists, that the color of flowers was 
developed especially to attract insects ; 
this of course for the flowers’ good.” 
If this is so, then it only goes to show 
that scientists are almost universally 
wrong. Bees: visit flowers for the 
honey and pollen they contain, not for 
the good of the flowers. To believe 
otherwise, is witchcraft. A bee can 
know no more of whatis good for 
flowers, than a hog knows of the prices 
of pork in a daily newspaper. 





If color is given to flowers to attract 
insects, why do not bees work on 
flowers that have no nectar or pollen ? 
Why do not bees work on zinnias and 
dahlias, and peonys? Nothing could 
be much brighter, but they contain no 
honey or pollen, and the bees pass 
them by. Soif Nature gave color to 
flowers to insure their fertilization, she 
made a big mistake. She would bet- 
ter have endowed all her flowers with 
nectar or pollen. If insects do by 
chance alight on a_ brilliantly colored 
flower containing no honey or pollen, 
they do not stay; they do not go in 
and out, and handle the stamens, as it 
|is necessary they should do, in order 
to fertilize the flowers. ‘ 

The Professor asks how I know that 
insects do not reason. I know it in 
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this way: All reasoning animals 
study out ways to better their sur- 
roundings. This is the insignia royal 
of reason. Well, bees do just the 
same things over and over that they 
did thousands of years ago. They live 
in hollow trees, and hang suspended 
on limbs now, when in a wild state, 
just as they did then ; and build in the 
crevices of rocks just as they did in 
Bible times. Why, if bees had been 
endowed with reason, there would be 
no free man on the earth to-day. 
Armed as they are with a deadly 
Wweapon—a weapon that will kill a 
horse or a man as surely as a bullett— 
they would be marching us around 
with a guard of bees on every side, 
and telling up pointedly what to do, and 
how to do it—to improve their houses, 
to train up their young, and to prepare 
their dainty dinners. 
Vermont, Ills. 


BEE LIFE. 


The Length of the Term of Bee 
Life Considered. 





Written for the Journal of Horticulture 
BY A LANARKSHIRE BEE-KEEPER. 


Notwithstanding all that has been 
written upon the natural term of bee 
life, there is still much misconception 
regarding the limit. From the fact 
that many articles have been written 
on preserving the life of bees, is proof 
that their management is by many but 
imperfectly understood, and that many 
bees die at an early age through ignor- 
ance on the part of the owner. There 
is no time throughout the whole year 
that the apiarist is justified in pursu- 
ing a course that is likely to shorten 
bee life. Where profit is expected it 
should be the aim at all times of the 
bee-master to prolong it. 

Although care to prolong bee life is 
necessary at all times, yet during 
autumn a little extra attention is ab- 
solutely necessary before we can rea- 
sonably expect our favorites to tide 
over the winter months successfully, 
and obviate the untimely deaths we 
read so much about. That bee life 
can both be prolonged or cut short 
there is no doubt, and the bee-keeper 
has the control of that to a great ex- 
tent, as can be witnessed by compar- 
ing results under different manage- 
ments. 

I have expressed my views strongly 
as to what constitutes the best preserv- 
ing hive, the first principle in apicul- 
ture. Ihave also shown tha! the short 
term of bee life, as set down by 
modern writers, is misleading; in 


short, the six-weeks theory cannot be 





supported by any evidence. However 


desirable the youthful element may be 
in the hive at certain seasons, it is 
positively injurious at others. It isa 
fact well known that bees, on or about 
the fifth day of their existence, if the 
weather is warm, fly out and void 
their excreta, which, if delayed beyond 
a reasona)le time, they become rest- 
less and cold, communicating the rest- 
lessness to the adult bees; and the 
young ones, unable to fly, either leave 
the hive to die outside, or are chilled 
to death inside. Young bees cannot 
endure the same length of’ confine- 
ment, if they have never had an air- 
ing, as adult bees, and are often the 
direct cause of the entire loss of the 
colony that bred them. 


Late ‘eeding is a mistake, and many 
a ‘bad result has arisen therefrom. 
Late breeding we cannot always pre- 
vent, but it should not be encouraged. 
It has always been our object to be in 
possession of bees that neither require 
feeding nor coddling. Some years 
since, and for years in succession, a 
cotemporary advised feeding in Octo- 
ber, and we know something of the 
evil that beset those who took that ill- 
timed advice. 


Bees, as a rule, cease breeding with 
the decline of the honey season, which 
usually occurs about the end of Au- 
gust, except in the case of those hav- 
ing young fertile queens, which, unless 
fed, will not breed beyond the au- 
tumnal equinox, but will sometimes 
begin again soon after the shortest 
day. When this is the case, and a 
mild February follows, there will be a 
chance for the young and tender bees 
to get an airing. Then all may go 
well; but should the weather be un- 
favorable and protracted, so as to pre- 
vent the flight of the young bees, the 
colony may succumb to the influence 
of the evil. But, happily, early breed- 
ing is not so fatal or injurious to bees 
as late breeding. 

I have for some time past been pay- 
ing particular attention to colonies 
with late-bred bees, not for the pur- 
pose of getting information, but to be 
enabled to give that to others from 
accurate observations. Since Nov. 10, 
the last day bees carried pollen for this 
year, I have collected all the dead bees 
from several hives, having taken the 
precaution that none should be carried 
off by the birds, by netting the front of 
the hive. I collected the ejected dead, 
and found, as I fully expected, ‘not 
more than 10 per cent. of adult bees 
out of more than ten thousand. These 
I laid down near a hive, and in less 
than an hour the sparrows and titmice 
had carried every one away. My rea- 
son for mentioning the alacrity the 
bees displayed is to impress bee-keep- 
ers that, though their hives may show 
signs of dead bees, they may be 
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actually dwindling rapidly through 
some autumnal mismanagement. 

The foregoing will, perhaps, impress 
the beginner with the evils of late 
feeding and breeding, and convey to 
him the cause of dwindling. This is 
sometimes aggravated by uncalled-for 
molestations, and a superabundance 
of cloth coverings, which often cause 
internal damp and disease in the bees. 
Thus, by excess, they aggravate evils 
that sensible bee-keepers would ob- 
viate by using, in moderation, the 
proper quantity of a suitable material, 
which helps greatly to prolong the life 
of bees. 


——— 


PROTECTION. 


Legislation for the Protection 
of the Rights of Bee-Keepers. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 


I have been sometimes amused, 
sometimes unmoved, and sometimes 
pained at the inevitable misconstruc- 
tion and misrepresentation that gen- 
erally occur whenever my views as to 
legislation for bee-keepers are men- 
tioned. Do I express myself so indis- 
tinctly on this subject that I cannot be 
understood ¥ Quite frequently the 
misrepresentation is in attributing to 
me views that I never held. I clip the 
following from the Western Plowman : 


For some years a discussion has been 
going on in the bee-papers as to bee-keepers 
buying the * honey rights” of their respec- 
tive districts, to the exclusion of all others, 
by paying asmall -rent to the owners of the 
land on which the bees are supposed to 
forage. Dr. C. C. Miller, of Marengo, Lils., 
is at the head of such a proposition, and 
seriously proposes to have a law enacted to 
that effect. Lately some others have come 
to his assistance, and they seem to ener f 
think that some such law should be passed, 
and would be of practical advantage to 
both bee-keepers and land owners. How 
such a question can be seriously considered, 
and why it should be urged by bee-keepers 
is astonishing. Suchalaw ought to be en- 
titled, ‘“‘An act for the extermination of 
bee-keeping,” as that would be the inevit- 
able result if it could be enforced. Bee- 
keepers have certainly expenses, and diffi- 
culties enough now, without a.ding new 
burdens, especially if self-imposed. But let 
us look at the justice of the proposition. 


Bees have been kept for thousands of 
years, and their rights to go and gather 
the nectar from forests and fields have 
never been questioned. Such rights have 
never been deeded in fee simple to any 
land-owner, and consequently they do not 
own them, and have nothing to rent or sell. 
But even admitting that they had aright to 
the honey produced, and which would go to 
loss but for the bee-keeper, then in order to 
protect such property they would be com- 
pelled to build a legal fence which would 
of course be such a fence as no well-be- 
haved bee could get over. ‘That this can- 
not be done is very evident. Thensucha 
proposition is contrary to public policy. 
[The bee-keeping industry interest is now 
worth more than $25,000 annually. Manya 
poor man, and woman too, are now able to 
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make a good living in this pursuit, for them- 
selves and families, without injuring any 
one, that would otherwise, perhaps, become 
charges on the community. Then, too, 
would not such a law bea step in the direc- 
tion of trusts, favoring a few at the expense 
ofthe many? But it is almost nonsense to 
talk of this matter, only to show its ab- 
surdity. It will be many a day before any 
such law will be passed in this country. 


The above is from the pen of Mr. C. 
H. Dibbern, for whom I have much re- 
spect as conducting a department 
in the Western Plowman, of Moline, 
characterized, so far as I have had 
opportunity to judge, by fairness and 
good sense. Mr. Dibbern and I have 
had no bitter quarrel, and so far as I 
know, nothing but kindly feelings ex- 
ist between us, and why he should mis- 
represent my views, and hold me up-to 
the ridicule of his readers, is some- 
thing that I can understand no more 
than Ican understand the many pre- 
vious cases of misrepresentation. 

Whether the proposition to buy ‘the 
‘home rights’ of their respective dis- 
tricts by paying a small rent,” etc., be 
a wise proposition or not, I will not 
stop to discuss, but certainly I have no 
recollection of advocating such a 
proposition, or proposing ‘to have a 
law enacted to that effect.” Indeed I 
have said very little as to the particu- 
lar means of attaining the end, the 
only point I have insisted upon being 
that there should be some way in 
which a bee-keeper might be secure 
from interference in a certain territory, 
without specifying how such a security 
should be obtained, or whether it 
should be secured for one colony or a 
thousand. 

Mr. Dibbern says, ‘‘ Lately some 
others have come to his assistance,” 
and I am glad to believe that their 
number is not small, and I feel confi- 
dent that when Mr. Dibbern gives the 
matter the thought it deserves, he will 
come to my way of thinking. 

Mr. D. says: ‘Bees have been kept 
for thousands of years, and their rights 
to go, and gather the nectar from 
forests and fields have never been 
questioned.” Softly! Has Mr. D. 
forgotten the cases of S. I. Freeborn, 
of Ithaca, Wis., Z. A. Clark, of Arka- 
delphia, Ark., and others ? On account 
of the absence of laws for the protec- 
tion of bee-keepers, more than one 
has been obliged to give up his bees or 
move. 

Has Bro. Dibbern forgotten the ex- 
istence of the Bee-Keepers’ Union, 
born of the necessity for organized ef- 
fort to withstand the assaults of ignor- 
ance and malice, just because proper 
legislation is lacking? What would 
be said of a ‘* Farmers’ Union” com- 
bined to resist the attempts that might 
be made to drive a farmer from the 
cultivation of his land ? Nosuch thing 
is needed, for the law is sufficient to 





protect each farmer on his territory, 
be that a rod or amile. Something in 
the same line is needed that the bee- 
keeper may be protected, whether he 
may have one colony or a hundred. 

As the matter now stands, Mr. Dib- 
bern may awaken some fine morning 
to find that his apiary, ‘the white, 
blue, red and yellow hives among the 
trees,” upon which he looks so lovingly, 
may no longer be continued, on ac- 
count of legislation from a lower power 
that was made possible by the apathy 
of bee-keepers in failing to secure 
from the State the legislation that 
might be had for the asking. Or he 
may find, as others have done, that 
within a few rods of his, another api- 
ary may be planted, thus spoiling the 
chances for both; and then Mr. D. 
might think it a very fine thing if he 
could stand on the same footing as a 
farmer, in possession of his territory. 

The fact that ‘‘such a fence as no 
well-behaved bee could get over” can- 
not be built, cuts no figure in the case. 
Fences are not built to confine fish 
within certain limits, and yet fishing 
limits are defined within which no 
outsider dare intrude. 

Does Mr. D. think that the laws pro- 
tecting farmers ought to be entitled 
‘*An act to exterminate farming ?” 
Does he think such laws ‘a step in 
the direction of trusts ?” Would it be 
an improvement to throw all lands 
open in common that each man could 
settle down anywhere at his own sweet 
will ? 

Now please remember, friend Dib- 
bern, I ask nothing more for the bee- 
keeper than for the farmer, and I have 
no more desire to drive out of the 
business ‘“‘many a poor man and 
woman who are now able to make a 
good living in this pursuit,” than I 
have to drivé them out of farming. 

Marengo, Ills. 





ASIATIC BEES. 


Where the Caucasian Bees 
Came From. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. W. TEFFT. 


It will be seen at the extreme east- 
ern end of the Black Sea in Central 
Asia, there stretches eastward the 
range of Causasus mountains to the 
Caspian Sea. The great Russian rail- 
road now building into the heart of 
Asia is at last a fact, and travelers can 
now go from St. Petersburg almost to 
the boundary line of the Chinese Em- 
pire in twelve days. From St. Peters- 
burg the new line runs through Mos- 
cow, Womnesh, Rostoo and Valkavas ; 
here the route is barred by the Cau- 





casus range, over which the line is not 
yet completed, and one has to take a 
camel caravan to travel 18 hours over 
a pass of 8,000 feet high, 2,000 feet 
higher than St. Gothard. 

With scenery twice as wild as that 
of Switzerland, the Caucasus will be a 
great summer resort in the near future. 
Over the pass we come to the rich 
valley of the Oxus, the Mississippi of 
Central Asia, now opened up, having 
no outlet save by caravan. The re- 
sources of this territory are all kinds 
of minerals and agricultural, and all 
undeveloped. The effect on civiliza- 
tion, of the new railroad line, can bet- 
ter be imagined than described. Con- 
sidering the fact, the great mechani- 
cal advances, and the higher civiliza- 
tion of the nineteenth century will now 
be carried into this barbaric Asia. Its 
effect upon school geographies is not 
even to be surmized. 


In referring to Webster, he defines 
Caucasian thus: ‘ Any one belonging 
to the Indo-European race, and the 
white races originating near Mount 
Caucasus.” These mountains stretch 
from longitude 40° to 50° east, and 
latitude 46° to 50° north, about the 
same latitude as the State of Maine, 
47°, being several degrees north of 
Syria, Cyprus or Italy, the homes of the 
Syrian, Cyprian and Italian bees. Thus 
it will be seen that the Caucasian bees 
came from a cold climate. 


Peculiarities of the Caucasian Bees. 


Now whatever may be the individual 
or class merit of the Caucasian bees, 
they take the lead in all points save 
one, and that is swarming. They are 
remarkably gentle, seldom stinging, 
yet they can sting when abused. 


In manipulation I never use smoke, | 
as that arouses them to anger. The 
only time I use smoke is when closing 
up the hive, to drive them away to 
prevent bruising. 

These bees cling to the combs firmly 
when the frames of combs are hand- 
led. As honey gatherers they are as 
good as the best. Their cappings are 
equal to that of the blacks, being very 
white and thick. The bee-glue or pro- 
polis is not half as sticky as that of the 
blacks or Italians. They gather im- 
mense quantities of pollen. The 
queens are remarkably prolific, and 
colonies swarm once a week, if left to 
their own management. 

They build more queen-cells than any 
other race of bees. The brace-combs 
seem to be made of dark wax, a kind 
of mud color, which is objectionable 
when cappings are stuck to the sep- 
arators. They are extra hardy, and 
stand our cold, bleak winters splen- 
didly. 

Their color is of a dark copper hue, 
or fine orange like—not so light a 
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color nor as handsome to my eye as 
the Cyprians, but tending towards that 
splendid species. They are large bees, 
yet long and slim. Their wings are 
long, and will carry a big load. They 
work when Cyprians and blacks are 
idle, and are out earlier in the morn- 
ing, and fly later in the evening. They 
gathered honey right along during the 
drouth of 1886 and 1887, when the 
blacks, Cyprians and Italians gath- 
ered none, but used up all unsealed 
honey in the sections, and then nearly 
starved. 


They not only stand the heat, dry- 
ness and cold better, but against-rob- 
bers, insects, moth-millers and fungus 
they have no equal; and when prop- 
erly understood and managed, they 
will gather as much honey as any bees, 
but they require another system of 
management. 


They are amazingly interesting as a 
race ; not for their superior hardiness 
against cold and drouth, but for the 
fact that they introduce a distinctly 
new strain of blood, one which by 
crossing with these we already have, 
is likely to give us very superior bees. 


The four years that Ihave been ex- 
perimenting with the Caucasian bees, 
I have learned something. The first 
swarm I was at my wit’s end to under- 
stand rightly. At that time I would 
have willingly given $50 had I never 
seen them. They gave me much 
trouble by their continuous swarming. 
which was decidedly disagreeable and 
annoying. I transferred them to re- 
versible frames, and with a determina- 
tion to conquer, and also to study their 
habits and requirements, and _ by 
domestication to civilize them so that 
they would stay at home, I soon found 
the prime cause to be in the queen, 
resulting from her extraordinary pro- 
lificness. The minor cause was pollen. 


The queens want more room than 
any race of bees that I ever owned. 
The peculiar device I have adopted in 
my management of them was that I 
gave the queens more room without 
inserting extra combs, and with the 
help of the device I solved the puzzle, 
and now I have them under control. 


Securing Hardiness in Bees. 


For 31 years I have been trying in 
vain to discover one type of bees that 
I could rear successfully in northern 
central New York; and one of the 
most discouraging things to. contend 
with, has been the difficult character 
of hardiness. Indeed, I think if it 
were not for this unsurmountable dif- 
ficulty, we have bees hardy enough to 
successfully breed much further north. 
Without hardy bees there cannot be a 
great success in honey-production ; 
and to my thinking, it is this weakness 
which has prevented my succeeding 


with the almost hardly ies, such as 
the Cyprian, Italian and blacks, and 
their crosses. They are all fine honey- 
gatherers, but they fail during our 
severe winters. 

It seems reasonable, and it may be 
of some wisdom, that with the Cy- 
perian bee from the South, and the 
Caucasian bee from the North (or any 
other first-class race of bees)—if we 
could cross them with this most hardy 
bee, and could rear them successfully, 
we would have the «American bee ;” 
and by crossing and judicious selec- 
tion, we could retain the quiet, gentle 
disposition and hardiness of the Cau- 
casian, and thus remedy the terror— 
stings. 

A cross of the Cyprians, and this the 
hardiest and gentlest of all bees, might 
confer upon the former those better 
qualities, gentleness and hardiness, 
which are generally needed ; and by 
commingling the several different na- 
tures, we will have an equisite beauty 
—the American honey-bee, not now 
found in any one type. 

But our triumph will not then be 
completed. We must, and can, pro- 
duce an American bee vastly superior 
to any now known. There is no ques- 
tion of the certainty of such results. 
We want first-class bees, and in order 
to get them, we must have first-class 
parentage. 

From the fact that all bees are more 
or less mongrels of many degrees of 


*|crossing, and various relatives will 


crop out in a multitude of disappoint- 
ments, yet our past success is a 
guaranty for the future, that out of 
many, some will be good., 

I trust that some enthusiastic api- 
arist may be sufficiently interested in 
the matter to make these crosses. This 
can only be done by those who are so 
situated as to be able to breed all 
kinds, which we of the bleak, cold 
North are unable to do. 

Collamer, N. Y. 


ee 


COLORADO. 


Report of the Colorado State 
Bee-Keepers’ Society. 








Written for the Colarado Farmer 
BY J. M. CLARK. 

An adjourned meeting of the Colo- 
rado State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
met in Denver, at the Chamber of 
Commerce, at 10:30 a.m., on Noy. 13, 
1888, with President Milleson in the 
chair. 

Secretary Clark read the minutes of 
the last meeting,which were approved. 

Chairman Rhodes, of the committee 
on foul brood, desired to confer with 
the other members of the committee, 








and report in the afternoon. 


Peelers Clark reported that C ners 
received communications from Delta 
and Montrose, from parties desiring to 
form an association auxiliary to the 
State society. He also read a letter 
from C. E. Carroll, of Liberty, Rio 
Grande county, stating that he had 
had several colonies in the San Luis 
valley, but the experiment had not 
been a success. 


President Milleson urged that the 
Society be incorporated, so that they 
could get their reports printed in con- 
nection with the Horticultural Society 
report, etc. V. De Vinney agreed with 
the President, and moved that the Sec- 
retary be authorized to take immediate 
steps towards incorporation under the 
State laws, which was carried. 


Foul Brood and its Cure. 


V. De Vinney thought that for quite 
awhile his bees had no foul brood. He 
was appointed executor for an estate, 
and brought the bees (which had origi- 
nally come from the East) to his api- 
ary three years ago. He did not un- 
derstand foul brood then. He found 
white spots and a slight odor, but not 
such as books had led him to believe. 
His own bees had robbed them as they 
grew feeble. Sixty colonies got this 
foul brood. Bee-Keepers should not 
wait until the combs get bad, but as 
soon as they find white spots and a 
slight odor, they should look out. He 
cut out the bad places and washed the 
frames with salicylic acid as the bee- 
books direct. He saved some, as it 
looked good, but gained nothing, as 
much afterward proved bad, and other 
foul brood was placed where he had 
cut it out. He had been over five 
years in getting this foul brood, so he 
did not think that it was as bad in 
Colorado as elsewhere. 


Mr. De Vinney’s belief is that this is 
nothing but a mold or mildew, no 
worse than other mildew, and if cut 
out early no harm would result. Where 
he used salicylic acid last spring he 
had found an improvement. It is gen- 
erally said that when the comb is 
flattened, it is an evidence of foul 
brood. This is not true, for it may be 
even. The depression is caused by 
bees pressing against it in warm 
weather. He saw such depressed 
combs, took them out and examined 
them under a magnifying glass, when 
he saw them move, showing that there 
was life. 

Bees will store honey when there is 
foul brood. To tell if clear comb is 
affected with foul brood, tip it to an 
angle of 90°, when you see the ** mum- 
my.” Do not look at them flat, as 
they will appear all right, since the 
bees will clean them out when they 
can, but the *“*mummy” part is too 
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Mr. Davis—To what extent has foul 
brood been scattered ? 


Mr. Knight—My bees had it in 
Littleton. 

Mr. Devinney—The bees had it in 
Morrison, but none up near Central 
City. It is in North Denver and Rals- 
ton creek. 

Thos. Crisman lives on the upper 
end of the Ralston, and had heard of 
none west of Arvada. 

J. W. Bacon said that there was 
none in the neighborhood of Long- 
mont. 

Mr. Hurlburt feared that many bees 
had the foul brood, as it was in the 
unsealed as well as the sealed honey, 
although the bee-books taught dif- 
ferently. 

Mr. De Vinney corroborated Mr. 
Hurlburt’s statement, as did also Rey. 
R. H. Rhodes. 


Prof. Cheshire’s book on foul brood 
was highly endorsed. 

Mr. De Vinney said that science 
never discovered a gold mine, but it 
could tabulate experience. He had 
read much, but stated facts regardless 
ofreading. As a big fire will destroy 
the whole earth while a little will not, 
so a little mildew amounts to little, but 
much will ruin. 


Mr. Lohf had foul brood introduced 
into his apiary through some old comb. 
As soon as he found the punctures, he 
read bee-books, and put all the bees 
into an empty hive, and smoked the 
hive with sulphur. He used sulphur 
to a great extent when in the nursery 
business in Missouri. It destroys all 
fungus. It kills fungus also in the 
human system. He gave the bees new 
combs, and that was the last he saw 
of it. 

Mrs. Graves, of Clear creek, found 
a great deal of foul brood. Mrs. 
Rhodes advised her to get medicine 
which she gave in syrup, and some 
queens were now laying, and they are 
thrifty. 

Mr. Rhodes said that he had fol- 
lowed strictly the teachings of Prof. 
Cheshire’s book, and the bees are now 
so lively that they act like bees in the 
spring. 

Mrs. Graves said that she poured 
this medicated syrup over the broken 
combs. She used only a very little of 
the best of the poor comb in feeding. 

Mrs. Rhodes’ bees had had the foul 
brood all summer. Now she has some 
strong colonies, but has taken out 150 
frames with foul brood. Mr. Rhodes 
dug a big hole in which she buried the 
frames and honey. She intends to ex- 
periment in feeding the best of the 
frames of honey to the bees. 

Mrs. Everett had not found foul 
brood among her bees, which are 
lively, and come out each fine day. 





They have averaged 95 pounds per 
colony, and 5 swarms. 

Mrs. Bacon said that her bees had 
averaged 150 pounas to the hive in 
extracting, but only 50 pounds of comb 
honey. This is not fair, as the bees 
were weak. 

After a little discussion several new 
members joined, and the convention 
adjourned until 1:30 p.m., when Mr. 
Rhodes, of the -committee on foul 
brood, consisting of H. Knight, Wm. 
Davis and J. M. Clark, with himself, 
made a report, showing that the dis- 
ease was spreading very rapidly, that 
it was clearly defined, and they be- 
sought all Colorado bee-keepers to aid 
them in suppressing it; urged the ap- 
pointment of a committee to petition 
the Legislature to pass a protective 
law, and to see that it is enforcéd. 
They recommended Cheshire’s work on 
foul brood, and requésted the mem- 
bers to forward to the Secretary all 
information pertaining to the subject. 

The report was considered in parts, 
and with a few slight verbal changes, 
the entire report was adopted. 

‘* At what season is the best honey 
gathered ?” 

H. Knight—The first about- June. 

Secretary Clark agreed that this 
was so, whether gathered from alfalfa 
or other flowers. Early honey has a 
white comb, as well as a better flavor. 

Mr. Carlzen found that early honey 
is less gummy. 

Secretary Clark said early honey 
would keep the best. 

Mrs. Rhodes said that some tastes 
preferred the late honey. 

Mr. Rhodes said that a Pennsyl- 
vanian, accustomed to buckwheat 
honey, would think our worst honey 
better than his best. 

Secretary Clark thought that late 
flowers were: yellow, and those of 
spring, white. 

Mr. Knight wanted to know why 
late honey always granulates. Mr. 
Rhodes said that it was a question of 
locality ; his did in the spring. 

Secretary Clark said that alfalfa 
honey would candy, also rosin-weed 
honey, when extracted. 

Mr. De Vinney said that raspberries 
would be in bloom about June 5, be- 
fore alfalfa. His bees worked on wil- 
low, and he wanted to know about 
the quality of the honey. Answer— 
Mr. Root gives it as a honey-plant. 


Mr. Rhodes offered the following res- 
olution which was carried unanimously 
by the convention : 


Resolved, That a committee of three 
be appointed whose duty it shall be to 
search out fraudulent honey, and deal- 
ers in the same, and work in the Leg- 
islature to secure laws to check such 
dishonest attempts to injure the honey 
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‘Will the queen deposit eggs in 
cells that have contained foul brood ?” 
Mr. De Vinney said that they would 
when crowded. 


Keeping Honey from Candying. 


‘* What method is best to keep comb 
honey in winter from candying ?” 


Secretary Clark favored a tempera- 
ture like that in which it was stored. 
If we can keep it in the same condi- 
tions as regards light and heat, as in 
the hive, we can keep it longer; but 
honey stored in some conditions, noth- 
ing can keep it from candying. Rosin- 
weed honey would sometimes candy in 
48 hours. 

‘Is foui brood an epidemic, or is it 
a contagion ?” 

Mr. Rhodes thought that we must 
treat it as a clearly defined disease. 
The remedies recommended have 
acted as checks, and he thinks next 
year will demonstrate. This year he 
began too late, when brood-rearing 
had ceased. In Colorado it can be 
checked easier than elsewhere. Strin- 
gent legislation is necessary; at the 
last meeting one member objected to 
a penalty. In Michigan the law is 
$100; he had made it $50. Whena 
man refuses to destroy his bees he 
should be punished. He took Mr. 
Davis to see a man who had lost all of 
his colonies but nine, and they were 
diseased. The committee had asked 
him to destroy the bees, offering to 
give him a new start. He would not 
destroy them, and they are living now. 
He believed that they had given the 
disease to Mr. Graves’ bees. 


Mr. Carlzen said that we ought to 
have a foul brood law like that in Min- 
nesota concerning mustard seed—if 
they would not clean it, the county 
would and charge them for it. 


Best Race of Bees. 


-*Which race of bees are the best 
honey-gatherers ?” 

Mr. Davis thought that cross-bred 
bees stored as good honey as any. 

Secretary Clark and Mrs. Rhodes 
thought that the Italians were the best. 

Mr. De Vinney saw no difference in 
regard to honey-gathering. Blacks 
had done as well as his nearly pure 
Italians. 

President Milleson said that certain 
races, whether pure-blooded or hybrid, 
did better than others. The rule is to 
adopt the best races, and breed from 
them to secure a particular strain. 
This is as important in bee-culture as 
in cattle-breeding. His experience is 
that if bees will not sting and fight in 
defense of their honey, they have very 
little to spare. 

Mr. Bacon thought that this theory 
would prove the blacks better than the 





industry of Colorado. 


Italians, but he did not believe this. 

















President Milleson said that hybrids 
were considered the best by many bee- 
keepers. 

‘* Which section is the best, the one- 
piece or the four-piece ?” 

Secretary Clark preferred the four- 
piece section, although it took more 
time to form them than the one-piece. 
If well put together, the one-piece will 
do well. 

Mr. De Vinney ‘said that the one- 
piece sections had to be soaked, and if 
too wet, there was trouble ; sometimes 
they would split in two. 

Secretary Clark said that it was hard 
to crate honey if the one-piece section 
did not make a perfect square. 

Mr. Hurlburt said that too much 
water was bad; he moistened the in- 
side with a sponge, but did not touch 
the groove. He would take ten or 
more and wet them crosswise. 

Secretary Clark laid them down, 
and wet them on the backs, rather 
than the grooved side; as that swells 
and the other side does not, there is 
no danger of breaking. 


Prevention of Robbing. 


‘‘What is the best way to prevent 
bees from robbing ?” 

Mr. Bacon noticed a small swarm, 
two weeks ago, that had done nothing, 
and for days they waited on the out- 
side. He thought that they were wait- 
ing for others to rob them, and then 
join them. 

President Milleson thought that he 
would investigate ; there must be some 
reason ; it may have been foul brood. 

Secretary Clark said that the best 
way was to narrow the entrance so 
that only one bee could exter at a 
time ; another method was to make 
each colony strong. 

Mr. Davis was bothered two years 
ago. If he covered the hive, it stop- 
ped the robbing, but the bees could 
not find their way back. He found an 
effective way. He opened the hive 
and let them come in, then killed them 
with sulphur; in a_ short time he 
opened it again, and when filled he 
gave them another smoking. He 
killed about 3 colonies, mostly his 
neighbor’s. 

Mrs. Rhodes found that if syrup was 
placed in crocks on the ground, away 
from the hives, it prevented robbing. 

Mr. Knight always narrowed his 
hive-entrances, and had no trouble. 

President Milleson said that bees 
were like men, if you allowed a man 
to get some money that he did not 
earn, he will always seek some way to 
get other money that he has not 
earned ; and bees will get honey with- 
out work if they can. 


The Colorado Honey-Yield. 
“What is the aggregate yield of 
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answered, as the Secretary said that 
he was getting honey all the time. The 
members were directed to report to 
him by the January meeting. Dr. 
Shaw urged them to be careful, as 
their figures were valuable, and none 
such had ever been collected. The 
Secretary said that if all would help 
him, he could get up a column of 
figures that would astonish our legis- 
lators. He would send circulars to 
every apiarist, but his experience in 
the Horticultural Society convinced 
him that not one in ten would report. 
Mr. Rhodes had found new bee-men 
in Boulder county, who had started 
with 20 colonies; they now had 22, 
and 1,000 pounds of honey. Wherever 
he went he tried to get statistics. Dr. 
Shaw favored personal visitation. 

It appears that there is a difference 
in the tendency of different samples of 
honey to candy. What is the cause of 
such a tendency ?” 

Secretary Clark said that the differ- 
ence was in the flowers and seasons. 

Mr. Pratt said that he had resolved 
to build a bee-house the next day. Mr. 
De Vinney said that bees often struck 
each other in a bee-house, if they were 
too crowded. Mr. Knight had found 
that height made no difference; a 
house 9 feet from the ground did as 
well as those lower. 

Mr. De Vinney said that the Legis- 
lative committee should get to work 
now ; they should go to our member of 
the House and urge the cause; then 
go to the Speaker of the House, and 
get him to put this man on the com- 
mittee. 

Stephen R. Pratt, R. H Rhodes and 
Henry Knight were appointed commit- 
tee on Legislation. Messrs. Clark, 
De Vinney and Hurlburt were ap- 
pointed a committee on fraudulent 
honey. 

Mr. Pratt said that he would like to 
have members address him thus: 
‘¢ Box 2804, Denver, Colo.,” and state 
what legislation they desired. 

On motion the executive committee 
was ordered to draw up a programme 
for the annual meeting on the third 
Monday in January, 1889. The con- 
vention then adjourned until that date. 

J. M. CLark, Sec. 


SWARMING. 


Experiments for Controlling the 
Swarming Fever. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY DR. A. E. SMITH. 





1 carried on some experiments last 
summer to prevent swarming, and as 
far as the colonies were concerned, 
they did not swarm, but produced 140 





honey in Colorado for 1888 ?” was not 








The plan is as follows: I watched 
the colony closely. Just when I 
thought they would commence build- 
ing queen-cells, I opened the hive, 
took out two frames of brood, shook 
off most of the bees, looking sharply 
that I did not have the queen, and put 
in their places two frames full of foun- 
dation. I then replaced the section- 
cases. 

In one week they began to show 
symptoms of swarming (as I thought), 
and I removed one frame, and put in 
its place a frame full of foundation (1 
use the 10-frame Simplicity hive). In 
the last removal, I changed the outside 
for the center frames, putting the four 
center ones to the outside. 

At the first removal I also took out 
the fourth ones from the outside. In 
the last removal, I took an outside 
frame, but the one with the foundation 
went in the same place that one of the 
first did. 

As I could not experiment on a large 
scale, and some apiarists may know 
something of this method, I would ask 
them, ** About what proportion of col- 
onies will it prevent from swarming ?” 
This seems to be enlarging the brood- 
nest, but it makes no difference what 
it is, that is the way to get the honey. 

This was done while I was putting 
on or taking off section-cases, so it will 
be seen how much labor it took with 
those colonies, and the removal. 

I should say that at the second re- 
moval, and the change of inside for 
outside frames, I like to uncap as 
much honey asI think the bees will 
take care of, and up it goes. 

This, to me, looked the most feasi- 
ble in my “ well-digested plan,” for the 
production of comb honey, and it was 
a perfect success. I use a modifica- 
tion of the T-super, and «tier up,” 
filling the sections full of foundation, 
and never forgetting to praise the 
Italians. 

If in another year I could succeed in 
a large majority of cases, in prevent- 
ing swarming, that would be well, but 
I was afraid of an accident, ete. Any 
information will be thankfully re- 
ceived, and for this purpose I wish to 
submit it to the correspondents of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 

Darlington, Wis. 


—>P > 
Convention Notices. 


tt? The Nebraska State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will convene at Lincoln, Nebr., on Jan. 9, 10 and 11, 
1889. J. N. HEATER, Sec. 


te” The annual meeting of the Ontario Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will be held at Owen Sound, Ont., 
on Jan. 8 and 9, 1889. W. Couse, Sec. 


¢?” There will be a meeting of the Susquehanna 

County Bee-Keepers’ Association at the Court House 

in Montrose, Pa., on Saturday, May 4, 1880, at 10 a.m. 
H. M. SEELEY, Sec. 


The twentieth annual convention of the New 
York State Bee-Keepers’ Association will he held 








pounds of comb honey each. 


in the City Hall, Syracuse, N. Y., on Dec. 11,12 and 
13, 1888, G. H. KNICKERBOCKER, Sec. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


1888 Time and Place of Meeting. 
Dec. 11-13.—New York State, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
G. H. Knickerbocker, Sec., Pine Plains, N. Y. 


Dec, 12, 13.—Michigan State, at Jackson, Mich. 
H. D. Cutting. Sec., Clinton, Mich, 
1289, 


Jan. 8, 9.—Ontario, at Owen Sound, Ont. 
W. Couse, Sec., Streetsville, Ont. 
Jan. 9-11.—Nebraska State, at Lincoln, Nebr 
. Heater, Sec., Columbus, Nebr. 
t@ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 
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Fair Report for 1888.—Mr. Wm. 
Crouley, Redwood Falls, Nebr., writes : 


My report for 1888 is fair. I have ob- 
tained something over 3,000 pounds of honey 
from 48 colonies, spring ‘count, and increased 
them to 84 colonies and several nuclei. I 
will send a detailed report of the season 
when I have more time. 


Bees in Good Condition.—Theo. 
Johnson, Fairbury, Nebr., on Nov. 17, says: 


Bees in southern Nebraska only produced 
about one-fourth as much surplus as usual, 
but they are all in excellent condition for 
winter. The honey is of a fine quality, and 
nearly all in the market. 








Feeding Bees for Winter.—Mr. 
Lemuel Stout, Philadelphia, Pa., Nov. 17, 
1888, writes : 


I have never lost a colony of bees in win- 
tering. I use the “Hill device” on the 
summer stands. [ have carried the hives 
one at a time into the kitchen, as late as the 
middle of November, the colonies having 
sugar stores of 12 pounds of sugar to 6 pints 
of boiling water, with no acid, and no 
further couking after the water is added. 
Furthermore, about once a week, on a sun- 
shiny day, 1 take the covers off of the hives, 
raise the cotton, open the muslin door, and 
take a peep in. Someof them cluster on 
the muslin, and some down among the 
frames. I do not recollect ever seeing pub- 
lished how fast they will take food. I 
placed 18 pounds of syrupina long tin ves- 
sel, on one of my hives, at 3 o’clock in the 
afternoon, and at 6 o’clock the next morn- 
ing they were running over the bottom of 
the vessel, averaging 1 1-5 pounds per hour. 





Smoking Bees, etc. 
Shiloh, O., on Nov. 19, 1888, 


—T. F. Kinsel, 
writes : 


In reading the article on “‘ Bee-Keeping,” 
on page 748, | was_ particularly attracted py 
- the part of it relative to “ smoke.” The re- 
marks, if heeded, may be worth the price of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for a year. | 
have often heard men remark, **‘ Bees won’t 
sting me.” Itis not true. Bees, at times, 
without smoke or something to subdue 
them, will sting the oldest bee-master in 
the world, if jarred or irritated. When men 
“never get stung,” they, perhaps, only go 
among to handle swarms, or when 
honey is coming in freely, when there is 
really but little danger unless an accident 
occurs. Let such men hive swarms when 
they have become mixed up in the air, or 
have been fighting—such bees sometimes 
become savage, and are dangerous to handle 








even with a good smoker. I never use a 
veil or gloves, yet a good smoker I consider 
indispensable, especially when doing the 
aes extracting, or preparing the bees for the 
cellar. 

The season here has not been a good one 
for surplus honey, though the brood-cham- 
bers are well filled with bees, and honey 
enough for winter use. 





Shaking MBee-Disease—Mignon- 
ette.—Frank Waring, Philipsburg, Pa., on 
Nov. 19, 1888, writes : 


Last spring I had 2 colonies of bees which 
I thought had sy’ mptoms of the “shaking 
disease.” Their queens had been reared 
from one which | had bought. I had read, 
in the BEE JOURNAL, of people curing the 
shaking disease by pouring salt brine over 
the frames. I thought that [ would try 
feeding salt brine in the open air ; so I pro- 
cured a small trough, put salt and water 
into it, and placed it near the hives, but not 
a bee was seen on it until after one night, 
when it rained hard, overflowing the 
trough ; the next morning the bees were 
busy, and continued working on it for 
weeks. 1 filled it up with water, and added 
salt to suit their taste. All signs of the 
shaking disease disappeared before fall. 


This fall my sister had one small plot of 
dwarf mignonette, one of mammoth mig- 
nonette, andone of Alsike clover, in bloom 
at the same time, the first crop of Alsike 
having been cut off when in bloom. When 
the small mignonette had 20 or 30 bees on 
it, the mammoth would have about half as 
many, and the Alsike clover would have 2 
or3 bees on it. If we had plenty of that 
small mignonette it would keep bees from 
robbing late in the fall, when the frost has 
killed more tender plants. 





A Magnificent Present 


For every one who will send us a Club 
of five new subscribers for 1889, before 
next January. All the remaining issues 
of this year free to new subscribers. 


This ATLAS 


contains large scale 
Maps of every coun- 
try and civil division 
upon the face of the 
G'obe. 

t is beautifull 
illustrated with col- 
ored diagrams, that 
show wealth, debt, 
civil condition of 
people, chief pro- 
ductions, manufac- 
tures and commerce, 
religious sects, etc. 
and a superb line ot 
engravings of much 
historical interest & 
vaiue, together with 
many new and desi- 
rable features which 
are expressly gotten 
up for this work— 
among which will be 
found a concise His- 
tory of each State. 


Price, in best English cloth binding (size, closed, 
11x14 inches ; opened, 22x14 inches), 4.60. 
—_* any one sending us, direct 

to this office, FIVE NEW 
Subscribers for one year, with $5.00, 
(renewals not to count) we will present 
this beautiful Atlas, by mail, postpaid. 

We have purchased one of them for our own use, 
and regard it as a valuable acquisition to our library. 
It is handsomely bound and contains a fund of very 
useful knowledge. It contains 192 pages. 


THOS, G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison-St., - CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 


‘CHICAGC ‘AGO. 
HONEY. we geese: White clover 1-Ibs.., jeSise.; 
2-Ibs., 16@17¢c. Good dark 1-lbs., 15@'16c.; 2-Ibs., 13@ 
lac." Buckwheat I-lbs., 14@15c.; 2 Ibs, 12@13ie— 
Extracted, 7@9¢.. vm upon quarity and style 
of package. Receip' ete 2 but demand still 
limited. Bh ee is not selling as freely this season as 


ear 
KS WAX.—22¢. 
Nov. 13. 8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St, 


CHICAGO. 
HONEY.-—It is selling fairly well at 18c. for best 
1-lbs.: very fancy lots have sold at 20c. Dark ape 
yellow comb sells slowly at 13@16c. Extracted, 7 
, according to quality oon light of package. ivhe 
stock of best comb honey is light 
BEESW —226. 


URNETT, 
Nov. 22. Sa South Water 8t. 


MILWAUKEE. 

HONEY.—We quote: Fancy white 1-Ibs. 18@20c. ; 
2lbs , 16@18e. Good dark 1.1bs., 16@18e.; 2-1bs., 15 to 
16¢.; fair 1-lbs, 124@l4e. Extracted. white, i k 
and barrels, Rig@ve. ; amber in same, ig are: 
pails and tin, —_ 9a 94e. ; in barrels and half. tar. 
rels, dark, 6@6c. "Market steady and supply ample 
for the modera demand, but present values have 
a buRowy to restrict general consumption. 


—22@23c. 
t. 25, A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water Bt. 


NEW YORK. 
HONEY.—We quote : Fancy white 1-lbs., 15@17c. 
2-lbs., 14@16c. Fair white 1-lbs., 14@16c.; 2-lbs.,i3 
to 15e. pee wate, 744@8c. 


— —23 
ria URBER, WHYLAND & CO 


NEW YORE. 

HONEY.—We quote . Fancy white 1-ibs., 17@18c.; 
2-lbs , 13@14c. Fair white 1-lbs., 15@16c.; 2-]bs., 12c. 
Buckwheat 1-lbs., 1l@}2e. ; ; 2-Ibs., 10@11e, 
extracted, 7! ; buckwheat, 5%@6 
nia extracted, white sage, 74@7 
Demand good and _— firm. 
arriving quite free 

BEESW AX.—23@: Dalge. 

DKE'TH BROS. & SEGELEEN, 
28 & 30 W. Broadway, near Duane 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.—White 1-lb. sections, Pry Bh. 
12@1l4c.; amber, 8@i0c. Extracted, white 
light amber, 6c.; amber and candied 3Mas 
comb honey the demand is light ; for extracted it ‘5 
good, and market firm. 
BBEESW AX.—Dull at 18@22c. 
Nov. 15. O. B. 8MITH & CO., 423 Front 8t. 


hite 
b.; Califor- 
c.; am er, 74@7 

ewcomb honey is 


Oct. 10. 


DETROIT. 
HONBY.—Best white 1-lbs., 17@18c, Supply is bet- 
ter. Extracted, 8@9c. Sales slow. 
BEESWAX.—22@23c. 
Nov. 17. M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


CINCINNATI. 
HONBY.—We quote ex at 5%8c. per ib. 
a white comb honey, i6c. Demand sicw. 
EESW AX.—Demand is good—2u@zzc. per lb. for 
at choice vellow, on arrival. 
Nov. 12. C. F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Central Av. 


KANSAS CITY. 
HONEY.—Choice 1-lb. sections, 18¢c ; dark 1-lbs., 
14c.; 2-lbs., 16c.; dark, 13c. White extracted in 60- 
Ib. cans, 8¢.; amber, 7¢.; in barrels and kegs, 5@8c 
Demon nwa 2s , prices ments. 6 — stock fair. 
—None in mar 


BLIN & BEARS, 514 Walnut 8t. 


NEW YORE. 

HONEY.—We quote: Fancy white 1-lb. sections, 
174%@18e.; 2-lbs., 14@15¢e. Fair 1-lbs., 14446@15\c.; 
2-Ibs.,11@12¢c. Extracted,fancy white clover.74@%44. 
California white in 60-Ib. cans, &c.; light amber ,in 
same cans, 7%{c.; amber, 7c. Buckwheat in kegs 
and barrels, 5 . Cuban, in barrels and }¢-barrels, 
65e. ~ gation. 

Sep. 26. F.G. STROHMEYER &CO., 122 Water Bt. 


BOF TON 
HONEY.—We quote: Best white clover 1-pounds, 
17@18¢c.; best 2-Ibs.. 164@17¢. Extracted, s@ ‘he 
receipts are very light, and honey sells fairly well. 


Nov.12. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.—White 1-lbs., (7c.; fair, 14c.; California 
white 1-Ibs., 17¢.; £ 2-1bs., 150. ‘Extracted white Cali- 
tora in. TGC ambe 

X. poe ay in the market. 
Now = CLEMONS, CLOON & OU., cor 4th & Walnut. 


8T. LOUIS. 

HONEY.—We quote : Extracted in barrels, 5@6c., 
according to quality; in cans, 7@8¢. Comb, 12 15¢. 
Prices firmer on account of scarcity, thoug the 
demand is not great. 

BEESWAX. rane ee. vrime. 

Oct. 17. TUTT & CO., Commercial St. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.—We pote ; Extracted, white, 64 cents; 
light amber, 6@' mber, 5iée. Comb, white 1- 
, 13@14¢.; 2-Ibs., ibe. might amber 1-lbs., 12@13c.; 
ibe. 11@12¢. Demand very active for extracted, 
and fair for comb honey. 
BRESW AX.—20@2Ic. 


Nov. 6. SCHACHT & LEMCEH, 122-124 Davis Bt. 











